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Recent Highlights 


August was a sluggish month for business in New 
Mexico, with the Index of Business Activity in the 
State down 4.4 per cent from July, and down 7.8 
per cent from August 1953. The few bright spots 
with appreciable gains over July were wholesale 
sales, up 18 per cent, building permits, up 11.4 
per cent, and life insurance sales, up I1.3 per 
cent. The biggest drop for the month was in cop- 
per production, down nearly 54 per cent from 
July, due to a strike in the Santa Rita mines. In re- 
tail sales the heaviest declines were in furniture 
and appliances, down 20.1 per cent from July, 
and in sales of apparel stores, down 14.7 per 
cent. Manufacturers’ sales dropped 17.5 per 
cent for the month, and amusement sales were 
off 11.8 per cent. Electric power production was 
down 7.7 per cent. Wage employment was vir- 
tually unchanged in every category excepting 
contract construction, up 4.8 per cent from July. 
This employment gain, amounting to about 700 
new jobs, reflects in part the high level of build- 
ing permits in earlier months. 


» Our tomato supply 


August 1953 


RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 


(add 000's) 
Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Autcmotive Subsistence ~ Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $- 997 $ 5,515 $ 4, 743 $2,114 $2, 350 $ 5,896 $21,615 
Catron 0 26 46 3 = 34 Lai? 
Chaves 136 1, 243 1,180 283 420 1, 272 4, 434 
Colfax 52 487 424 431 1,503 
Curry 89 848 774 120 188 534 2,553 
De Baca 0 92 82 9 14 84 279 
Dona Ana 47 790 752 97 172 592 2, 450 
Eddy 144 1,390 1, 260 273 327 1,555 4, 989 
Grant 40 616 561 cat 182 651 2.427 
Guadalupe 4 190 120 8 23 °143 548 
Harding 0 a + 0 6 69 96 
Hidalgo ? 200 163 5 47 be er 539 
Lea 184 1,52¢ 1,496 139 826 2,802 6,976 
Lincoln 13 113 318 10 94 233 781 
Los Alamos 31 74 194 6 (a) 123 428 
Luna 9 384 332 116 42 268 rE, 151 
McKinley 34 $98 718 82 190 $08 2, 930 
Mora 1 50 14 (a) 3 64 132 
Otero 50 347 Sit 151 94 298 .. 454 
Quay 45 525 468 38 84 196 *§, 387 
Rio Arriba 8 323 247 11 36 265 890 
Roosevelt 25 297 268 60 155 Zou 1,042 
Sandoval 3 72 149 14 0 214 452 
San Juan 50 786 465 69 288 i, S72 3, 230 
San Miguel 24 279 365 40 77 328 B.133 
Santa Fe 181 877 1,344 82 400 1,376 ~4, 260 
Sierra 3 $52 196 3 35 109 498 
Socorro 6 182 £75 9 24 115 511 
Taos 3 259 344 34 £5 215 870 
Torrance a 12¢ 126 4 34 123 41% 
Union i 123 127 7 38 115 411 
Valencia 13 564 364 i% 67 dae 1, 469 
Unallocated 51 109 62S 16 215 2,008 3,028 
Total — $2, 264 $19, 486 $19, 002 $3, 928 $6,526 $23, 431 $74, 644 


(a) Less than $1,000. 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
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August 1954 


RETAIL SALES IN NEW MEXICO COUNTIES 


(add 000's) 
Furniture & Building 

County Apparel Automotive Subsistence Appliances Material Other Total 
Bernalillo $ 828 $ 5,210 $ 4, 703 $1, 225 $2,709 $ 6,279 $20, 954 
Catron 0 30 53 11 3 40 137 
Chaves 139 1, 209 $51 223 363 1, 426 4,311 
Colfax 41 363 401 20 149 570 1, 544 
Curry 94 801 643 100 199 764 2,601 
De Baca 0 55 67 2 19 91 234 
Dona Ana 60 925 792 105 238 608 2, 728 
Eddy 133 1,140 1, 406 192 293 1,150 4,314 
Grant 33 396 356 79 69 363 1, 296 
Guadalupe 5 216 205 11 15 146 598 
Harding 0 18 12 0 8 52 £0 
Hidalgo 9 134 130 5 46 106 430 
Lea 182 1,505 1, 376 117 496 2,391 6, 067 
Lincoln 10 136 360 15 98 205 824 
Los Alamos 24 81 184 20 1 100 410 
Luna 12 338 182 46 56 214 848 
McKinley 39 86S 1,023 60 145 668 2, 804 
Mora 1 45 16 1 1 84 148 
Otero 53 458 472 58 185 342 1, 568 
Quay 39 464 418 10 65 236 1, 226 
Rio Arriba 13 a32 271 9 21 327 971 
Roosevelt 31 280 264 67 97 252 991 
Sandoval 3 93 175 0 (a) 198 46S 
San Juan 43 785 .516 63 210 1, 328 2,945 
San Miguel 26 294 353 32 123 418 1, 246 
Santa Fe 178 856 1,335 143 362 1,130 4,004 
Sierra 2 147 162 8 34 110 463 
Socorro. 7 214 163 8 24 135 551 
Taos 12 175 421 29 24 254 915 
Torrance + 123 142 2 36 155 462 
Union 12 93 152 3 35 148 443 
Valencia 22 511 334 31 42 501 1, 441 
Unallocated 183 204 851 37 356 1, 832 3, 463 
Total $2, 236 $18,500 $18, 889 $2, 732 $6,522 $22,617 $71, 496 


(a) Less than $1,000. 
Source: School Tax Division, N. M. Bureau of Revenue. 
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Tomatoes to Market -- 


Che Produce Business in New Mevico 


Doris Urquhart* 


the end of local tomatoes. For the next ten 

months all the tomatoes we eat will come 
from warmer growing areas, and for most of 
New Mexico they will be shipped first to Albu- 
querque for redistribution. 

The middlemen in this business include large 
and small wholesale firms, wholesalers who also 
grow and market their own tomatoes during the 
local season, and itinerant truckers. 

Four large produce wholesalers do the biggest 
share of the tomato business in Albuquerque. 
They do all the redistribution from Albuquerque 
to smaller communities in the State. Their 
territories extend from Socorro to Colorado, 
west to the Arizona line, and roughly the same 
distance east. Together they serve about 500 
customers, 60 to 65 per cent of them in Albu- 
querque. They handle up to sixty tons of fresh 
produce a day. 

These large wholesalers have heavy invest- 
ments in storage and transportation facilities. 
Their huge storage rooms range up to fifty or 
sixty thousand square feet, much of it refriger- 
ated, providing space for from 15 to 100 carloads 
of produce. 

Each large wholesaler owns from four to 
fifteen long-haul diesel refrigerated trucks to 
bring produce to Albuquerque, and about a dozen 
delivery trucks apiece to get the produce to their 
customers. While they prefer trucks for long- 
distance hauls these firms also use some rail 
and air transport to supplement their own truck- 
ing fleets. More often, in times of peak demand 
they lease additional trucks from independent 
produce truckers. 

They usually buy in carload lots, breaking the 
bulk down for individual customers. Sometimes 
they grade and package the produce, too. Be- 
cause of their high overhead in trucks and stor- 
age they cannot always compete in price with the 
small operators but they give services to their 
customers which lower-cost operators cannot 
match. They keep retailers posted on probable 


T« FIRST hard frost in New Mexico means 


* Miss Urquhart is Assistant in Marketing 
(Consumer Education), Extension Service, New 
Mexico A & M College. 


supply and price trends, show them how to dis- 
play produce and cut down on waste and spoilage, 
and furnish display material for promotional 
campaigns. 


Small Wholesalers 


Four smaller produce wholesalers operate in 
Albuquerque, one of them serving the entire city, 
the others concentrating on small areas within 
town. Each of these dealers serves from twenty 
to fifty retail grocers and restaurant owners. 

Their facilities are in keeping with the size of 
their businesses -- storage areas, for example, 
may run thirty by sixty feet with a refrigerator 
‘box ten by ten feet. One of them rents a small 
refrigerated storage room from a large whole- 
saler. 

Three of the smaller wholesalers own one or 
two unrefrigerated road trucks apiece, the other 
hires a transportation company to do his truck- 
ing. These smaller dealers render fewer ser- 
vices to their customers, but do some packaging 
and delivery in addition to breaking their larger 
lots into retail-sized orders. 

Three other small wholesalers raise fresh 
produce during the local growing season and sell 
it direct to consumers through their own retail 
stores. When locai produce is not in season 
they buy from the large wholesalers and from 
truckers. In winter they order as much as 
$3,000 a week from such sources; in summer up 
to $1,000 a week. 

One wholesaler estimates that, in addition, 
eight to ten small truckers, known to the trade 
as "gypsies" come into Albuquerque daily with 
twelve to fifteen tons of produce which they sell 
to local dealers. 


Growing Areas and Seasons 


From mid-August until the first frost in Oc- 
tober local commercial and home gardens supply 
most of the local demand for tomatoes. How- 
ever, with only six or eight farmers in Bernalillo 
county producing commercially, the local supply 
doesn't entirely satisfy the demand. So even 
during the growing season some tomatoes are 


shipped in. Afterward, the large-scale imports 
start again. Albuquerque wholesalers then bring 
in tomatoes from commercial producing areas in 
Texas, Arizona, California, Mexico, and Flori- 
da, as well as elsewhere in New Mexico. 

The best source of supply at anytime is deter- 
mined by the season, weather conditions, and 
price. "It's a case of getting tomatoes wherever 
they can be found because they have to be bought 
where they are being produced," dealers point 
out. Tomato quality deteriorates toward the end 
of the growing season in any area. Also, to- 
matoes on the vine get watery with too much 
rainfall and in hot weather they blister. When 
this happens dealers try to buy in other produc- 
ing areas. 

In late fall the usual source is Mexico. During 
the winter tomatoes may come from Texas, Ari- 
zona, Florida, or Mexico. California is the 
usual source from the end of winter until the 
start of the local season. One Albuquerque 
wholesaler buys 60 to70 per cent of his tomatoes 
from California and 20 per cent from Texas and 
Mexico. 


Buying 


Larce wholesalers can afford to buy in the 
more distant markets because they buy in great 
quantities. When localdemand justifies they may 
buy up to twenty carlots a week -- 600,000 
pounds of tomatoes. Usually they buy every day 
or at least three or four times a week. They 
may buy green tomatoes from Mexico less often 
since green tomatoes keep longer. 

Most of the large wholesalers have buying 
agents in the producing areas, although they 
conduct their business in Mexico through brokers 
in border towns such as Nogales, Arizona. The 
Nogales agents produce tomatoes in Mexico, and 
grade, pack and label them in Arizona. Agents 
in the United States usually buy from local pro- 
ducers and then process the tomatoes just as the 
Nogales agents do. 

Wholesalers also buy direct from the growers 
or through commission men, local’ assemblers, 
and shippers. Often their business is conducted 
by phone. Long years in the business have made 
them familiar with dependable sources of sup- 
plies. 

Small wholesalers buy much less at one time 
and- therefore they buy from sources closer to 
home. When the supply is short they may be 
forced to buy from farm markets as far away as 
Phoenix or San Antonio. They get much of their 
produce from itinerant truckers who usually offer 
good prices. But the truckers can't supply all 
the needs of these smaller distributors so they 
must get some tomatoes locally from the large 
wholesalers. 


The Problem of Quality 


Tomatoes, being perishable, should get from 
grower to wholesaler within twenty-four hours. 
With Albuquerque 1,000 to2,000 miles away from 
the producing areas that is often impossible. In 
hot weather refrigerated trucks are necessary 
and even then tomatoes have to be handled care- 
fully, since rough handling or faulty loading can 
damage them intransit. When they arrive, re- 
frigerated storage space must be available at the 
wholesale house. 

Tomatoes are graded according to size and 
quality. Consumers prefer large tomatoes if 
they don't command too high a premium. The 
largest size is 4x 6, the smallest 6x 7, refer- 
ring to the number of rows in a lug or box and 
the number of tomatoes in a row. A 6x7 lug 
has 42 tomatoes in a layer. Lugs have two or 
three layers and hold twenty to thirty pounds of 
tomatoes. A carlot of 30,000 pounds thus con- 
tains 1,000 or more lugs. 

Wholesalers buy only the top two grades and 
they prefer U.S. No. 1's, which are clean and 
smooth skinned and are best for shipping. If 
supplies are short, they'll take U.S. No. 2's, 
which have cracks and are used mostly for can- 
ning. Dealers can usually rely on grading but if 
the supply is short the fruit is sometimes up- 
graded by mixing the two grades. 


Reta prices for tomatoes vary considerably 
throughout the year. Since 1950 the lowest 
prices in Albuquerque have been 14 cents to 18 
cents a pound in the fall of each year, and the 
highest prices have run from 35 cents to 41 cents 
a pound. Peak prices usually come just before 
the start of the local season, but may appear in 
mid-winter. 

Whatever the retail price, the farmers, ship- 
pers, wholesalers, and retailers have to make a 
profit, at least more often than they take a loss. 
From the growing season of 1952 to that of 1953 
the price of a lug of tomatoes to the wholesaler 
varied from $1.25 to $7, and his selling price 
varied from $1 to $8.75. 

The wholesalers' markup depends on market 
conditions rather than on a fixed percentage. 
When tomatoes are in short supply the markup 
naturally rises, and vice versa. Markups on 
buying and selling prices quoted by Albuquerque's 
large wholesalers in recent years varied from 
14 to 80 per cent. They try to average around 
40 per cent, although some figure 20 per cent 
plus freight. The smaller wholesalers, with 
lower fixed costs, also have lower markups, 
averaging around 10 to 20 per cent. 
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Tomatoes, cont’d. 


As prices increase, markups tend to be less. 
When the wholesaler pays 10 cents a pound, he 
can sell for 15 cents to 19 cents a pound; but 
when he pays 30 cents, the selling price may be 
no higher than 35 cents. 

Weather affects.price when it changes the sup- 
ply picture. Hot nights and days, for instance, 
ripen the tomatoes all at once and they have to be 
marketed in a hurry and usually at a low price. 
Typically, such a glut is followed by short supply 
and higher prices. 

When pricing, wholesalers consider the size of 
the order and may give discounts or special 
rates on large orders, particularly when demand 
is slack. So at a time’ when a split lug of to- 
matoes sells for 18 cents a pound, a buyer might 
pay 14 cents for a whole lug. 


Costs 


A evauerQue housewives pay for more than 
just tomatoes -- they pay for hauling the tomatoes 
to market, too. California's growing areas are 
827 to 1,200 miles away, Arizona's 480 to 600 
miles, Texas' 750 to 1,500 miles, Florida's 
2,200 miles, and Mexico's 1,100 miles. The 
wholesaler who buys in these areas pays initially 
for transportation to Albuquerque -- about 1 1/2 
cents a pound from California and Texas, up to 
3 cents a pound from Florida and Mexico. The 
average is about 2 cents a pound. Delivering to- 
matoes from the wholesale house to the customer 
adds further to transportation costs, of course. 

Tomatoes must be refrigerated in transit to 
keep them from spoiling and this accounts for a 
good part of the shipping costs. The average 
cost of refrigerating a railroad car is about $40, 
while to refrigerate a truck load costs from $9 
to $14. One wholesaler feels that it isn't neces- 
sary torefrigerate green tomatoes, but another 
says that a 40 to 50 degree temperature keeps 
the tomatoes green, moist, and good-textured. 
"Ice is cheaper than tomatoes, " he insists. 


The smaller wholesalers are not usually di- 
rectly concerned with transportation costs from 
the growing areas, since they buy mostly from 
the large wholesalers or from truckers. One 
small wholesaler sets three 300-pound blocks of 
ice in unrefrigerated trucks when he does his 
own shipping. This costs him $3.45, and he is 
not sure whether it saves him money. 

Local packaging, when done, adds about 10 per 
cent to wholesaler costs. One wholesaler says 
the cost is about 3 1/2 cents for each one-pound 
package. Advertising and special services to 
retailers adds another 3 per cent to the selling 
costs of the large wholesalers. The smaller 
wholesalers figure the telephone bill as their 
only selling cost. 

Because of the size of his business, the large 
wholesaler can keep accurate records which help 
detect waste. Labor, spoilage, credit, and 
housing eat up about 20 per cent of the large 
wholesalers' receipts. Credit losses are small 
because of the short credit period granted. The 
terms of the trade are weekly for those witha 
satisfactory credit rating, however, some 
customers pay cash. Spoilage amounts to 2 or 3 
per cent, labor 8 or 9 per cent, and housing ap- 
proximately $ per cent. 

The small wholesaler has to do more of the 
actual produce handling himself and so has less 
time for keeping records and studying his costs. 
Labor costs in the small businesses run from 5 
to 10 per cent, spoilage from 5 to 25 per cent, 
credit losses from 3 to 5 per cent, and housing 
from 10 to 20 per cent. These costs add up toa 
varying total of 23 to 60 per cent which must be 
subtracted from total sales income. 


Retailers 


Most retailers replenish their produce stocks 
every day or two and wholesalers deliver to ac- 
counts outside Albuquerque three times a week. 
Retailers' orders with large wholesalers vary 
from $1.50 to $3,000, and from $1.50 to $50 
with the small wholesalers. Orders for to- 
matoes run from six one-pound cartons to one 
hundred lugs. The wholesalers claim they lose 
money on the small salés, and one sets a $3 
minimum for delivery. 

Some retailers shop around and may even de- 
mand price adjustments after they have bought if 
they find lower prices elsewhere. 


As with everyone else handling tomatoes, re- 
tailers have to worry about quality. Poor quali- 
ty produce is more perishable and gives a higher 
percentage of loss. So retailers must keep the 
produce fresh. Stores with a large volume of 
business move produce quickly, keeping spoilage 
to a minimum. But wholesalers think medium 

(continued on page 8) 


BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN NEW MEXICO 


August Per Cent Change August Per Cent Change 
Index August 1954 From Index August 1954 From 
(1947-49 mo. July August (1947-49 mo. July August 
av. = 100) 1954 1953 av. = 100). 1954 1953 
Index of Business Activity .. . 174.4 - £4 - 7.8 Wage Employment........ 133.2 + 0.3 - §.1 
Sales of Retail Stores ..... 145.3 - $3.6 - 4.2 Memifacturing .......... 165.4 0.0 - 3.5 
Apperel Stores. ....... 112.9 14.7 - 122.4 + 0.7 - 
Automotive Dealers ..... 135.7 + 0.9 - §.1 Transportation & Utilities .. 121.3 - 1.6 - 10.8 
Furniture & Appliances .. . 107.4 - 20.1 - 30.5 194.2 1.8 + 3.6 
Building Materials Dealers . 133.9 +. 1.2 = @.1 Services & Miscellaneous... 108.1 + -0,4 - 4.5 
Amusement Sales ....... 148.5 - 11.8 + 2L¢ Contract Construction. .... 121.9 + 4.8 - 4.3 
178.5 - 3.8 - 5.1 Building Permits - Total .... 205.0" + 11.47 
Contractors'Sales....... 237.5 19.3 218.17 + 12.0° + 68.5" 
Wholesale Sales ........ 142.3 + 18.0 + 11.7 Non-Residential ........ 205.47 + 20.37 = 2.7" 
Public Utility Sales ...... 164.5 = - 36.3 Petroleum Production...... 168.6 - 0.3 + 
Manufacturers' Sales ..... 255.1 - 17.5 - 4.0 Electric Power Production ... 192.2 - iF = oF 
Life Insurance Sales ...... 254.9 + 11.3 + 12.0 Metallics Production - Total . . is - 55.7 - 67.0 
173.4 - + 2.0 Mine Production - Copper... . 46.7 - 53.8 - §8.2 
Bank Loans & Discounts... . 135.6 2.4 + Mine Production - Lead..... 2.9 11.8 - 92.7 
Demand Deposits ........ 149.0 + 1.0 + 7.8 Mine Production - Potash... . 195.5 * + 10.3 
Titee . 189.3 + 1.1 + 23.6 All Prices 86.6 0.7 - 3.8 
Postel Receints . ..-.... 171.6 - 5.8 Livestock Prices ......:; 86.9 - 0.8 + 
September Per Cent Change 
Index Sept. 1954 From 
(1947-49 mo. August Sept. 
av. = 100) 1954 1953 
180.5 + 4,1 + 8.6 
Bank:Loans & Discounts ... 146.4 + 8.0 + 16.0 
Demand Deposits ....... 140.7 - §:6 + 2.7 
2... 190.8 + 8.4, + 12.2 
Building Permits - Total .. . 233.5 + 13.9 + 68.8 
ee 251.5 + 15.3 + 50.3 
Non-Residential. ...... 243.6 + 16.6 +241.0 
Postel Receipts ...s... 191.3 21.3 + 15.6 
All Ferm Prices ......- 89.0 + 2.8 + 2.8 
Livesteck Prices ...... 88.3 + 1.6 + 7.4 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY BY DISTRICTS 
District : 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 
September 1954 Compared with October 1954 
Bank Debits + 3.8 +‘ 6.4 + 4.8 * 23 + 3.9 + 10.4 + 5.8 + 2.3 * 33 
Loans and Discounts + 6.8 - 28.0 + 4,3 + 14,1 - 15.6 + 16.1 + 18.6 * 2.4 * 12.7 
Demand Deposits + 6.2 - 17.8 + 3.2 - £€.6 = §.3 - 3.2 - 3.6 ~ £4.86 + 4.2 
Time Deposits + 4.2 + 12.3 + 1.5 + CF + 1.9 * 12 - 2.3 - 6:4 + 0.9 
Postal Receipts + 17.5 + 0.6 = iF + 11.2 + 43.6 * 25.2 + 14.6 + 12.4 + 6.9 
September 1954 Compared with September 1953 
Bank Debits + 8.4 + 21.5 + G9 + 8.6 = 34.5 + 13.6 = 1.8 + 9.6 + 6.5 
Loans and Discounts + 6.1 + 0.4 + 27.4 + 14.3 - 22.1 + 17.0 + 10.9 * 7.9 + 43.1 
Demand Deposits + 9.1 + 19.2 + 2.9 - 0.2 - 8.1 - 6.2 - 9.2 + 3.8 + 4.6 
Time Deposits + 3.9 + 13.3 + 5.9 + 14,1 22.8 + 5.6 - 6.5 + 15.2 + 11.6 
Postal Receipts + 25.2 23.2 + 22.8 + 11.6 + 19.5 * 16.7 + 14.3 + 39.4 + 9.7 
r = revised 
Source of data: 
Retail Sales data: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Electric Power Production: Federal Power Commission 
Potash Production: N. M. Bureau of Revenue Metallics Production: U. S. Bureau of Mines 
Petroleum Production; N. M. Bureau of Revenue Farm Prices: U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Life Insurance Sales (New Ordinary): Life Insurance Agency Bank data (all series), Postal Receipts, Building Permits, Retail 
Management Association Food Prices: Bureau of Business Research 


Wage Emplcyment (all categories): N. M. Employment Security 
Commission 


(continued from page 6) 

sized retail stores don't always realize their po- 
tential profit from produce. One says, "If they 
cared for their prceduce properly they'd move 
more of it with less spoilage and they could af- 
ford a lower markup. It takes lots of knowledge 
and work to get the job done." 

The usual retail price for fresh produce is 25 
to 30 per cent above the wholesale price. But 
retailers have to cut down, too, when prices rise 
enough to discourage consumers. The margins 
then may run only 10 to 20 per cent. 


Competition 


Atonc with the growth of Albuquerque the 
market for produce has expanded tremendously 
since the war. At the same time new competition 
has entered the picture. In 1946 the wholesalers 
had virtually all the business. Now chain stores 
and high-volume grocers tend to by-pass the 
wholesalers and buy direct from packers and 
shippers. Wholesalers estimate that such sales 
cut their business from 5 tol2 per cent annually. 

The number of wholesalers has doubled, too, 
although in the process some people who entered 
the business have lost out because they didn't 
understand it. Those who survived feel that the 
large wholesalers have lost some of their share 
of the market to the smaller wholesalers. No 
outside wholesalers do business in Albuquerque. 
But some unwelcome competition does come in 
in the form of truckers from Arizona and Texas. 
While the small wholesalers may buy from these 
"gypsies and wildcatters,'' they often express 
dislike for truckers "who buy up cheap loads of 
third grades or culls and dump them in Albu- 
querque. They pick up inferior grades that can't 
be sold legally in Arizona but can be shipped out. 
There are no laws to prevent this. New Mexico 
is the dumping ground for their garbage. We 
need an inspector at the State line to send back 
inferior merchandise."' Others agreed: ''You 
sometimes get stuck on what you buy. It's not 
always what it's represented -- good tomatoes on 
top of the lug, bad ones on the bottom. " 

Another wholesaler thinks itinerant truckers 
should be licensed: "They're not allowed inother 
states. Local merchants and wholesalers need 
protection." He points out that such truckers 
can usually evade licenses and taxes which fall 
on local dealers. Another says, "My business 
has increased 25 per cent since 1946. If it 
weren't for bootleg truckers it would have ex- 
panded 25 per cent more." 

Some shippers think a central produce market 
would be good for Albuquerque. "We need a 
place where trucks can meet, where growers or 
retailers can have stalls and sell produce. It 
should be a nice clean market, kept open 24 
hours a day so that truckers can buy and sell 


produce. You should have a market master to 
run it, and charge to support it. Truckers don't 
like to come to Albuquerque now because it's 
hard to get reloads here. After a truck delivers 
its load the truckman calls a broker to get a load 
back, but often he can't find one." 


Seen as an economic process, the work of 
middlemen supplying a large city with produce is 
orderly and efficient. Yet individual produce 
men lead business lives of extreme competition 
in an atmosphere of sudden and unpredictable 
change. The varying prices and profit margins 
in tomatoes give some indication of this varia- 
bility. 

Wholesalers may be able to iron out some of 
the peaks and dips with more efficient technology 
and improved business methods. But for a long 
time to come the business will be at least as 
variable as the weather. Climate limits our 
growing season, and indeed limits drastically the 
area we can cultivate. So we have to look afield 
for most of our produce. And when we do, local 
weather conditions in growing areas hundreds of 
miles away are translated quickly into our 
grocery store prices. The middleman cannot 
change these facts -- he can only operate within 
them. 
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